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BALAAM IN BURRVILLE 
By Leo L. Warp 


Peter Slagg had decided to get mules. Horses were al- 
ways getting sore shoulders or becoming wind broken or 
something. So just before the breaking for wheat began 
he went down into Missouri and came back with a span of 
big bay mules. They were just the thing, as tall and al- 
most as heavy as horses, and as lithe and tough as hickory 
saplings. 

One of the mules — Big Jim— was a great worker. 
But Old Belle was as lazy and shrewd as her birthplace 
could have made her. Peter saw, the very first day of 
plowing, that he would have to show her that he meant 
what he said whenever he shouted at her to ‘‘Gat out a 
there, fast — fast, I say, you low-down Missouri half- 
breed.’’ But when Peter hit her with his long nasty 
whip — a hedge stick with thorns trimmed off, to which 
was attached a strap of tough leather with a lash of cord- 
ed whang at the end—the mule would only hunch her 
back, kick stiffly with both heels at the singletree, and 
then move on as slowly as before. As Peter told some of 
his neighbors, she was about the orneriest thing he’d ever 
seen between a pair of tugs. 

Of course everyone around Burrville immediately 
heard about Peter and the mules. The men spent all one 
Saturday evening Iaughing about it in the barber shop, 
and whenever they congregated down at the ‘‘grain of- 
fice,’’ Pete’s mules were sure to be mentioned. Every- 
body said it was just about the best thing they’d heard 
in a good while. 
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That is, everyone except Mrs. Jenny Tyle. The widow 
Tyle lived in a little white house up on Maple Street, and 
she was certainly one of the nicest people in Burrville. 
She was the only lady in town who belonged to the 
Humane Society over in Gibeon, the county seat — some 
folks even said she was a charter member. When she 
heard the news about Peter Slagg and the mules she was 
aghast, and went over to Bert Ronaldson’s immediately 
to see if something couldn’t be done about it. Bert was 
the local real estate dealer and insurance agent, and lived 
next door to Mrs. Tyle. When Bert said that he didn’t 
see hardly how anything could be done about it and tried 
to explain that a mule could always stand hard work and 
whippings better than horses anyway, he was bluntly told 
that he was a brute for saying such things. 

But it was only a few days later that Bert came into 
town one evening and told what he had seen at the Slagg 
place, where he stopped for a minute as he was returning 
from over near Shilo where he had been looking at a 
piece of land. Bert had found Pete out in the field along 
the road, plowing with the mules. ‘‘Jist the contrariest 
thing I ever laid a whip to,’’ Pete said, in answer to 
Bert’s question. Pete was carrying a very curious look- 
ing whip — the usual hedge stick with the long leather 
strap attached, but with the whang lash now replaced by 
a short piece of new barbed wire. Bert saw that Pete 
didn’t care to talk much. He looked tired, and his shirt 
was wet around his shoulders and down his back. As 
Bert drove off down the road he kept looking back 
through the buggy bows, and he saw Pete moving slowly 
up the field. Every once in a while he would whip the off 
mule. The mule would spurt into a half-trot for a rod or 
two, and then lapse into her habitual gait. But the hedge 
on the Semms place soon blotted Pete from view, and 
Bert rode on toward town grinning to himself. 

When Bert drove into the livery barn an hour or so 
later and told about Pete and the whip, the men sitting 
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on the old chairs beside the office all laughed heartily. 
Kel Higgins, who worked around the barn, said it was 
just what you’d expect of Pete Slagg. But the liveryman 
himself, Jesse Hunter, when he had finally stopped 
scratching his head and grinning, declared it really beat 
all he’d ever heard. ‘‘Nope, never heard a usin’ barbed 
wire even on balkers.’’ 

The news soon spread over town, and finally drifted up 
Maple Street. Mrs. Ronaldson casually told Mrs. Tyle 
about it over the back porch, as Bert was washing up for 
supper. The widow Tyle heard it in silence, with prayer- 
ful horror. Afterwards she wept quietly, sitting on the 
little blue chair in her kitchen. Then, taking off her 
white bib apron, she left the house and went practically 
the length of Maple Street in an effort to create moral 
indignation. Her hair, tucked loosely under the little 
black straw hat, shook furiously whenever she talked to 
people at open doors. She kept her thin hands clutched 
on her bosom, and her eyes blazed whenever she mention- 
ed the name of ‘‘that Slagg man.’’ And her pale, narrow 
face was almost tense and desperate as if she were or- 
ganizing a lynching mob. 

But what can a woman do to bring the light of a hu- 
mane ideal into the darkened conscience of a town like 
Burrville? At almost every door, Mrs. Tyle’s eloquence 
was met by little more than the rustling of newspapers in 
the hands of merchants waiting for their suppers. Some 
of the housewives listened politely, but most of them 
were plainly impatient to get back to their kitchens. Mrs. 
Davis even said she was afraid her meat was burning! 
And many of the children grinned — actually grinned 
while Mrs. Tyle talked. The brats of Burrville! What 
could be done with such children, who came, all of them, 
from such ungodly cradles? 

Later in the evening Mrs. Tyle sat for a long time in 
her chill parlor, forgetting her supper, occasionally 
smothering little sighs and sobs with a wet handkerchief. 
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When at last the dusk had deepened along Maple Street 
and it was almost dark in the parlor, she reached under 
the gilt fringe of the old blue-paper shade and lit the big 
oil lamp that sat on the table beside her. Then she gent- 
ly lifted her Bible from the table, opened it tenderly, and 
began reading. ‘‘And Balaam arose in the morning, and 
saddling his ass, went with them. . . . And when 
Balaam beat her, and had a mind to bring her again in 
the way . . . The ass said: Am not I thy beast, upon 
which thou hast been always accustomed to ride until 
this present day? Tell me, if I ever did the like thing to 
thee.’’ Her reading finished, Mrs. Tyle sat for a long 
time in silence, holding her crumpled handkerchief in her 
lap. Then she left her chair, went in to the big wooden 
bed in her little low bedroom, and at last fell asleep. And 
that night, as certain people in Burrville have since said, 
Jenny Tyle dreamed that a great flood came up from the 
direction of Missouri, and that no man in all Burrville 
had an ark, and that the pitiful braying of many asses 
was mingled with the roaring of the waters. But of 
course this was only a story. Perhaps we shall never 
surely know whether she had such a dream or not. 

But at any rate when the Burrville Tribune Gazette 
came out four days later there appeared on the first page 
an article entitled ‘‘Cruelty of Local Citizen.’’ No names 
were mentioned, but much was said in the article about 
beasts that are better than their masters. The article 
was signed ‘‘ Jane Priscilla Tyle.’’ 

As things happened, on the day before the Tribune 
Gazette appeared, Peter Slagg was finishing the sowing 
of his winter wheat. And Peter, two or three times a 
year, celebrated the conclusion of his greater seasonal 
labors by spending a few extra dollars in town. So on 
this day, which was a Saturday, he came into Burrville a 
little before noon, and in the evening went home singing. 
When he got home he found, awaiting him, his copy of 
the Tribune Gazette, which had come in the mail at noon. 


| 
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His slightly shining eye immediately caught ‘‘Cruelty of 
Local Citizen.’’ He read it from beginning to end, very 
soberly, sitting on the edge of his low porch. Then he be- 
gan to laugh to himself, very quietly at first, but after- 
wards so loudly that the chickens standing about in the 
yard started to cackle excitedly. 

When Pete’s laughter subsided, a strange smile began 
to spread over his face, and his already shiny eyes sud- 
denly became brighter still. Then he arose from the 
porch and went directly to the barn, where he fed his 
mules a heaping armload of corn, almost as much as he 
had given them during the whole of the previous week. 
After returning to the house he went off to bed early, to 
a long and a very sound sleep. 

The next morning — which was Sunday, of course — 
he did not arise until almost noon. He took a hasty 
bachelor’s breakfast of eggs and coffee, and followed this 
with some brandy from a bottle on the kitchen table. A 
little while later he put his copy of the Tribune Gazette 
very carefully into his rear trousers pocket and went off 
to the barn. Very deliberately and with an air of great 
seriousness, he led Old Belle from her stall, clambered 
onto her narrow back, and rode slowly down the farm- 
yard lane to the front gate, where he turned the mule to- 
ward Burrville. 

Peter Slagg rode up the sabbath stillness of Maple 
Street about mid-afternoon with a gay, almost jaunty 
air, the old slouch hat tilted far back on his head. His 
hands lay, one upon the other, on the mule’s withers. 
His eyes occasionally looked upward through the open- 
ings of the arching trees into the blue sky above Burr- 
ville. His legs dangled easily at the sides of the mule, 
the toes of his big shoes bobbing regularly up and down 
with every slow step of the animal. There was an ab- 
straction from all the common things about him, a vast 
freedom of spirit in the whole aspect of Peter Slagg, sug- 
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gesting perhaps some grand, quixotic purpose in his 
mind. 

He stopped the mule in front of Mrs. Tyle’s, and with 
the air of a man who is very sure of himself, looked at 
the little house standing back from the street amidst the 
cool shade of the maple trees. Then he turned the mule 
toward the curb, and rode across the sidewalk with a 
sharp clatter and on over the smooth green lawn, care- 
fully avoiding a bed of astors, just as Solomon would 
have done. 

At the corner of the porch he dismounted, and tied the 
mule to one of the white wooden columns. He took the 
copy of the Tribune Gazette from his pocket, unfolded it, 
and gently placed it, like a fly net, over the animal’s 
rump. Backing a few paces over the lawn, he stood for a 
while gazing approvingly at the mule. Then he turned 
and stalked away, walking through the bed of asters 
through which he had so carefully guided the mule. 

Old Belle gazed suspiciously about her until suddenly 
her ears stood up sharply. There was a stifled scream, 
then an intense silence during which the scream echoed 
far away up Maple Street. Jenny Tyle stood quivering 
in the doorway, her small white form dimly outlined be- 
hind the wire of the screen door. She was staring speech- 
less at the mule. Suddenly she saw Pete disappearing 
below the horizon formed by the small of a mule’s back. 
She tried to scream at him, but choked with increasing 
terror and anger, while Peter Slagg kept walking down 
Maple Street with an air of great dignity and composure. 

The mule now began to pull steadily backward at the 
hitch rein, her haunches sinking lower and lower until 
the newspaper fell fluttering to the ground. Mrs. Tyle 
disappeared from the screen, but soon came timidly out 
at the far end of the porch, through the dining room door. 
She began to call for help in a high, trembling voice. 
‘*Mis--ter Ronaldson, Mis--ter Ronn--aldson. Help me, 
oh help me, save me, Mis--ter Ronaldson.’’ 
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When Bert Ronaldson burst out on his porch, he stop- 
ped abruptly, staring in amazement at the mule, while he 
heard the widow Tyle begging him to protect her, to save 
her, to take the awful beast away. Then a slow, under- 
standing grin spread over Bert’s face as he went slowly 
down his front steps and moved over onto Mrs. Tyle’s 
lawn. 

By this time Ed Hutchinson, the cashier of the Far- 
mers and Traders Bank, and Ben Saunders. who ran the 
Burrville grain house, appeared on the lawn. They 
moved over near where Bert was standing. ‘‘ Walk right 
up to her, Bert,’’ Ed said, in the same assuring manner 
in which he would advise a man to buy a new house or a 
piece of land, except for a slight quiver in his usual suave 
voice. ‘‘Don’t let her think you’re afraid of her.’’ ‘‘ Bet- 
ter slip up to her from the side,’’ Ben Saunders said ex- 
citedly. ‘‘I tell you, Bert, you’re takin’ chances if you 
don’t. Better just edge up along the porch there, Bert. 
Get in to her kind a sidelin’ like, you know.’’ Bert went 
a little closer to the mule. ‘‘Whoooaa, now. . . . whoa 
whoa, mule,’’ he said, taking another step nearer the 
beast. Suddenly the mule bared her large yellow teeth, 
and there was a slight fluttering in her flanks as she rais- 
ed one of her small dainty hoofs a few inches from the 
ground. 

As Bert backed quickly away there came a scream, and 
Mrs. Ronaldson ran out of a group of women that had 
gathered over on the Ronaldson lawn. She began pulling 
at the white sleeve of Bert’s shirt, begging him to come 
away with her. When Bert quietly told her that he 
couldn’t go with her, she quit pulling at the sleeve but 
began to cling to him tenaciously, hugging one of his 
arms with both her hands. 

Up on the porch, Mrs. Tyle stood taut and motionless. 
All through the excitement she had been unable to say 
anything, but had clutched her hands frantically on her 
bosom. Between tense, gasping breaths, she now be- 
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gan begging Bert to leave the mule alone. ‘‘You will get 
killed, you will get killed . . .Oh! Mr. Ronaldson, don’t 
get killed. . .”’ 

Bert turned to Ed Hutchinson and Ben Saunders, and 
they talked quietly among themselves for a minute. Then 
Bert hurried over the grassy driveway toward his own 
house, with Mrs. Ronaldson following. <A little while lat- 
er he could be heard talking loudly over the telephcre. 
‘‘Trie . . . say Irie (Ira Bankson was the Burrville 
marshal.) Get Pete Slagg if you can. He ought to be 
around town there somewheres. Bring him up to Mrs. 
Tyle’s house, will you? And say, maybe you’d better 
bring Jesse Hunter along. Explain to you when you 
come up. Try and find him, will you?’’ 

Just as Bert came out of his house, a little black and 
yellow dog bounded across the street and began to dodge 
and bark at the mule’s heels. The mule turned her head 
and watched the dog intently. Suddenly her heels went 
upward. . . once, twice. The little dog dodged side- 
wise, then crept away toward the street, snarling a little 
as it went. 

Mrs. Tyle’s face had now turned the color of her mus- 
lin bosom, and she was wringing her hands until the 
ruffles at her wrists looked like a cloud of little white 
butterflies. 

But sticks, rocks, and an occasional empty milk bottle 
had now begun to fly at the mule. Boys were shouting 
gleefully, and Ben Saunders was shouting angrily at the 
boys. 

Then Lafe Timmons came striding across the lawn, 
shouting in his great booming voice that rose above all 
the rest of the noise. He was telling everyone to keep 
still. When the others had finally stopped shouting, Lafe 
turned to Bert Ronaldson and said, ‘‘ You can’t do any- 
thing with that mule this way, Bert. You’re scarin her 
with all this hollerin’. You’re gettin’ her all excited.’’ 
Everyone listened attentively to Lafe. He was the Burr- 
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ville butcher and was of course used to handling rather 
wild cattle. He was hatless, and even on a Sunday after- 
noon like this, he was wearing his blue working shirt and 
his big greasy overalls. 

‘‘T tell you, Bert,’’ he said, ‘‘the only way you can 
handle ’at mule is t’ get up t’ her head. Got t’ kind a 
come at her from the front, you see. Now Bert, you keep 
’em quiet out here, and I’ll see what I can do. Don’t 
think she’ll be much trouble if ever’body just keeps quiet 
fer a while.”’ 

As Lafe was starting up the steps, he stopped and 
turned to Mrs. Tyle. ‘‘Now Mrs. Tyle,’’ he said, ‘‘you 
don’t need to be scared. There ain’t no danger. An’ 
we’re goin’ to have this mule out a here in a jiffy.’’ Lafe 
then went boldly up on the porch and then over to the 
column where the mule was tied. He reached confidently 
for the taut rein. Suddenly Old Belle’s tail dropped low 
between her hind legs, and she bit savagely at Lafe’s 
hand, missing it narrowly. Then she snapped at the 
hand again, this time catching Lafe’s blue sleeve and 
pinching his forearm lightly but painfully. Lafe backed 
quickly away from the mule, and went slowly down the 
steps, grasping his arm where he had been bitten, his face 
twitching slightly with the pain of it. 

In the midst of the excitement that followed —a 
woman somewhere out near the street had now started to 
ery, and Mrs. Tyle had shrunk, quivering and almost 
hysterical, to the very farthest corner of the porch — 
Ira Bankson came straight across the lawn, his broad 
suspenders pale against his dark shirt, the star glittering 
on his breast. With him was Jesse Hunter, the livery- 
man. And between them walked Peter Slagg, owner of 
the mule. 

Half way across the lawn they stopped, while Bert and 
Lafe hurried over to meet them, followed by Ed Hutchin- 
son and Ben Saunders. After Bert had quietly explained 
things — with several loud interruptions from Lafe — 
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Ira Bankson spoke curtly to Pete Slagg and then hooked 
his thumbs in his suspenders quizzically, while Jesse 
Hunter pushed Pete gently and encouragingly toward 
the mule. 

As Peter Slagg came on over the lawn toward the 
porch, Mrs. Tyle watched him in terrified silence. She 
saw his long arms, his strong, brutal hands. Was he go- 
ing to beat the defenceless mule? Would he kill the poor 
creature? The widow Tyle stood trembling, her white 
dress billowing over the porch rail, her whole body pal- 
pitating like that of some huge frightened hen. 

Then suddenly Mrs. Tyle saw in the face of Peter 
Slagg something that made her little eyes widen in- 
credulously. There was positively a radiant benignity in 
the man’s face. His eyes had become tender, like those 
of a mother pacifying an irritated child. And when a 
gentle twitching came at last into the corners of his 
mouth, he began to speak, quietly and kindly, to the mule. 
‘*Nice Old Belle,’’ he said. ‘‘Nice Belle . . . Whooaa 

steady now. . . nice Belle.’’ The mule looked 
at Peter, and she seemed pleased, for she twitched her 
stumpy tail once or twice. A large, horny hand moved 
slowly upward and patted the mule’s neck, then reached 
for the hitch rein and untied it from the porch with a 
little jerk at the bow knot. 

And Peter Slagg then did a gallant thing. He led the 
mule a few steps back from the porch, took off his green 
felt hat that was stained and caked at the band with the 
sweat of many summers of plowing and horse-whipping, 
and with a stiff but sweeping gesture, saluted the lady 
on the porch. 

A few minutes later he rode away through the gather- 
ing dusk along Maple Street. Astride his mule, he went 
out of Burrville with a joyous, peaceful heart, and the 
last red glory of the prairie evening took Pete Slagg and 
the mule slowly to itself. 











THREE POEMS 


By Marie EMILIE GILCHRIST 
BURNING HAYSTACK 


Perhaps the sun had set more ruddily, 

But it was night — clear sapphire summer night 
When suddenly another light flared out 

In the far meadow where a haystack stood. 
There were no lives to save, and that strange sun 
Couched in the center of a well-mown meadow 
Called with its crackling, and the glow that streamed 
Under the trees, striking across dim gardens, 
Lighting thick orchards with a lambent flare, 
Calling the sleepy farmers out of bed 

To stand and gossip in a different warmth 

Than August warranted, because 

Some one had set that last year’s hay ablaze. 


For once on our feet we might have run 
An easy circle round a short-lived sun. 


SHELLS 
For K. G. 


Pearl, delicately whorled 

And coral, chiselled in fine spirals, 

Creamy enamel figured with 

Strange imaginative brush strokes of color; 

These are shells — 

These alabaster petals, 

These little staircased turrets leading nowhere, 

This bit of spotted coral like a merbaby’s fist, 

This thumb-nail sketch of sunset sky on nacre, 

These curving feather-marked wings of glistening white, 
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These round hinged cups of foam and cold set water — 
Once locked so closely, 

Once pressed so full 

Of soft blind life, expanding and contracting, 

Or moving slowly, sucking along the rock. 

This loveliness is out of all proportion 

To the life that made it unconceivingly 

With its own being, for a brief protection. 


| 
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And so it will be always. 
The cruel sea, its untold lives, and shells 
Gemming the weedy margin of the tide. 


POET 


He reels with ideas, 

He staggers along with his arms full of illusion, 
Consorts with nightmare drabs and thinks them queens. 
His head is always thumping at the stars 

When it’s not hanging lower than his heels. 

His sanity comes only in the morning 

When he can see its worth and write it down. 

He is so selfless that he’s everybody 

And so, no special help to anyone. 

He loves as if he were all love, all truth 

To every human heart that he encounters 

But will not wait for you, if you would follow. 
He does not count by time or wealth or homes 

Or social rank. He trusts where others couldn’t. 
He is the prodigal son of every age, 

An ingrate to most everyone but God. 

He’ll show you God if you will only let him 
Though he may have to break your heart to do it. 
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LIFE AND COLOR 


By Frank LutHer Morr 


The text for this brief discussion of a group of new 

books by and about Negroes may be taken from Wallace 
Thurman’s The Blacker the Berry... Speaking of one 
Campbell Kitchen, who, ‘‘along with Carl Van Vechten, 
was one of the leading spirits in this ‘Explore Harlem; 
Know the Negro’ crusade,’’ the author says: 
It was he who sponsored most of the younger Negro writers, 
personally carrying their work to publishers and editors. It 
wasn’t his fault entirely that most of them were published before 
they had anything to say or before they knew how to say it. 
Rather it was the fault of the faddistic American public which 
followed the bandwagon and kept clamoring for additional per- 
formances, not because of any manifested excellence, but rather 
because of their sensationalism and pseudo-barbarie decor. 

Having myself been a follower of this particular band- 
wagon, and having just finished reading half a dozen of 
the most recent Negro books, I find myself ready to plead 
guilty to Mr. Thurman’s indictment. But I am ready 
also to purge my soul of whatever guilt may rest upon it 
by not only refusing to join in the supposed clamor ‘‘for 
additional performances,’’ but by raising my voice 
against Negro books by writers who not only have noth- 
ing new to say but say that nothing badly. 

There are at least two sound reasons for an interest in 
the best work of American Negro writers: one is socio- 
logical and the other literary. On the sociological side, 
it will be admitted that all thinking Americans should 
understand the colored section of the American people as 
well as they can; and to do this they should know what 
the Negro is thinking and saying about Negro life. As 
regards literature, certain Negro writers are clearly put- 
ting us in their debt by contributing certain richly emo- 
tional and primitive qualities to our national writing — 
especially in poetry. These are the qualities in Negro 
nature which Sherwood Anderson tried to express in 
Dark Laughter. These are the qualities which, in Negro 

1 Macaulay Company, $2.50. 
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art, music, and poetry, impress us as furnishing a de- 
sirable addition to an artistic blood-stream which seems 
sometimes to grow thin and anemic. These, moreover, 
are without doubt the qualities which sometimes appeal 
‘‘because of their sensationalism and pseudo-barbaric 
decor.’’ 

But it is in this sensationalism, of course, that the 
danger lurks. Sensationalism is not in itself a bad thing 
in literature, when there is something to be sensational 
about; but when sensationalism is exploited for its own 
sake, the result is nothing less than vicious. And it can 
scarcely be doubted that publishers are too willing in 
this year 1929 to issue Negro novels regardless of their 
lack of pith and substance, provided that they do possess 
something of the ‘‘pseudo-barbaric.”’ 

Certainly Mr. Thurman’s own novel is pierced by his 
criticism, as the hand of the unskilful bushman is injured 
by the return of the boomerang. Mr. Thurman lacks com- 
mand of narrative technique to an extraordinary degree. 
No character or scene in his book is vivid or moving. He 
does not yet ‘‘know how to say it.’’ And this in spite of 
the fact that the theme of his novel is an interesting one 
— the social disadvantage of the black Negro in contacts 
with his lighter-colored brethren. The protagonist is a 
girl who is an ‘‘inkspitter,’’ or ‘‘dark meat,’’ though 
born into an aristocratic high-yellow family. She goes to 
Harlem, of course, and is about as promiscuous as she 
can manage to be in her social relations. In short, we are 
given the idea of Harlem which is growing to be almost 
conventional — a Harlem which is one large brothel. 

Claude McKay’s Banjo? is a much better novel; but it 
is less satisfying than his Home to Harlem of a year or 
two ago, chiefly because it is too long for what it does. 
It is a picture of Negro life in the city of Marseilles; and 
if Mr. McKay had been satisfied to make it that alone, 
and leave it at two-thirds its present length, it might have 
been a memorably fine piece of work. But there are long 

2 Harper & Brothers, $2.50. 
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conversations on the Negro problem, which add nothing 
to what has been said many times, and a piling up of dis- 
connected incidents which, especially toward the last, 
grows wearisome. The pictures of life and love in the 
bistros of ‘‘the Ditch,’’ on the beach, and in other places 
where the vagrant, joy-hunting Negroes can panhandle a 
piece of money or wheedle drinks and entertainment by 
playing their sense-crazing music — this is what one re- 
members from the reading of Banjo. 

Sing, Banjo! Play, Banjo! Here I is, Big Boss, keeping 
step, sure step, right long with you in some sort a ways. He-ho, 
Banjo! Play that thing! Shake that thing! 

‘*Old Brother Mose is sick in bed. 
Doctor says he is almost dead 
From shaking that thing, shaking that thing. 
He was a jelly-roll king. Oh, shake that thing!’’ 

A little flock of pinks from the Ditch floated into the bar. 
Seamen from Senegal. Soldiers from Madagascar. Pimps from 
Martinique. Pimps from everywhere. Pimps from Africa. 
Seamen fed up with the sea. Young men weary with the work 
of the docks, scornful of the meager reward — doing that now. 
Black youth close to the bush and the roots of jungle trees, try- 
ing to live the precarious life of the poisonous orchids of 
civilization. 

The chief contribution of the book to the problem of the 
Negro is Mr. McKay’s conviction that colored people are 
treated almost as badly in France, once thought of as the 
heaven where all Negroes wished to go, as in the United 
States. Is the color line ever erased? 

But it is not as a philosopher or sociologist that Mr. 
McKay excels, and I insist that his pictures, heavy with 
sensuous atmosphere and exotic moods, constitute his 
best achievement. He might well take a leaf out of the 
book of M. Paul Morand, whose Black Magic* attempts 
nothing of generalization or argumentation but gives us 
with an effective art a series of rather phantasmagoric 
tales of Negro life in many countries of the world. 
Morand, even more than McKay, is a poet; and it is as a 
poet that he tells these curious tales of the United States, 
the West Indies, and Africa. Obviously Black Magic is 


3 Viking Press, $3. 
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another fruit of the author’s trip around the world. 
More than all the others, the story of ‘‘The Black Tsar’’ 
interested me. It tells of a Haitian lawyer who rebelled 
against the power of the United States in his island and, 
after that power was withdrawn, set himself up as a ruth- 
less despot. 

Black Magic is beautifully printed and bound, and the 
illustrations by Aaron Douglas are appropriate and 
beautiful. I have not seen the original French, but the 
translation seems entirely adequate. 

Jessie Redmon Fauset, whose story There Is Confusion 
found many admirers several years ago, is the author of 
a new novel called Plum Bun.* I doubt if one can find a 
finer portrayal of ordinary, peaceful, middle-class Negro 
life than the pictures given a grateful reader in the early 
chapters of Plum Bun. As in her earlier novel, Miss 
Fauset presents real characters and tells their story 
without hysteria; but she makes the same kind of mistake 
as in her former work when she allows her anxiety to get 
her characters properly married off to spoil her con- 
vincingness somewhat in the later chapters. But in spite 
of this artificiality, Plum Bun is a good and honest piece 
of writing. I shall not soon forget the dictum of that 
wise mother of the book’s heroine that ‘‘life is more than 
color.’’ This is a story of ‘‘passing,’’ and of how the 
girl who ‘‘passed’’ so successfully found life as a white 
art student quite as difficult as her brown sister found her 
teaching in Harlem. It is a story, also, of bitter resent- 
ment against white treatment of the colored race, but this 
theme enhances rather than detracts from the novel. 

Miss Fauset has perhaps a better claim to the palm of 
superiority among American Negroes in the field of the 
novel than any other writer; and I say this in spite of Mr. 
J. E. Spingarn’s recent categorical statement that 
Charles W. Chestnutt ‘‘was the first Negro novelist, and 
he is still the best.’”” He was not the first; and in the 
opinion of the present reviewer, he is not the best. His 

4Frederick A. Stokes Company, $2.50. 
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publishers have recently issued a new edition of Mr. 
Chestnutt’s The Conjure Woman, first published thirty 
years ago. This is not a novel, but a series of short 
stories supposed to have been written by a white property 
holder in North Carolina and to record dialect tales of a 
‘‘cunjuh’’ woman in slave times, as told by an old darky. 
The stories are mildly amusing, with a faint aroma of the 
’seventies and ’eighties about them. They are well worth 
republishing. 

To the five books by Negroes which have just been dis- 
cussed, I should like to add one by a white writer —a 
novel of cotton-chopping Negroes in Louisiana by Roark 
Bradford. It is called This Side of Jordan, and is a story 
of ‘‘Life Among the Lowly’’ in the twentieth century. 
There is little of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, however, in this 
realistic presentation of the lives of Negroes whose sub- 
jection to the white owner of the land they till falls some- 
what short of slavery. Mr. Bradford is not much con- 
cerned with this economic phase of the matter: his chief 
interest is in the customs of the workers — their ‘‘good- 
timing,’’ their fights by butting, their religious observ- 
ances, their love-making, and their farm work. The story 
is entertaining and well done. The Mississippi floods 
come into the novel at the last, unexpectedly to the reader 
as well as to Didge and her companions in misfortune. 

Followers of what Mr. Thurman calls the bandwagon 
of Negro writers can count upon more or less entertain- 
ment, frequently of an unconventional sort. This is wel- 
come, but scarcely enough. That there is too easy and 
uncritical an attitude on the part of publishers toward all 
Negro material submitted to them seems very evident. 
The best way to kill the present interest in Negro liter- 
ature is to publish a flood of novels by Negroes ‘‘before 
they have anything to say or before they know how to 
say it.’’ 

5 Houghton Mifflin Company, $2. 

6 Harper & Brothers, $2.50. 











TWO POEMS 


By Tuomas W. DuNcAN 


HOMECOMING 


All old grads are urged to return for homecoming. 
—Alumnus Bulletin. 


Let fools shout courage to the team and cheer! 

Among these mouldy heaps of Gothic stones 

I shall poke mutely for the whitened bones 

Of him who fell — slain by a silver spear! 

The golden beaks of crows have long since torn 

The bronzed flesh from his wrists, eyes from his head. 
Spades have turned down the bright earth where he bled. 
Gone is his mount — an ivory unicorn. 

Naked he rode a narrow crest of flame! 

Vines on his thighs and thorn-spurs on his feet. 

Urging his steed to rear and pirouette, 

Till choked too soon by three black rogues! His name 
Was Youth! His steaming thews were strong and sweet 
As the first after-breakfast cigarette! 


AFTER PARTING 


The walls bulged. Plush chairs reeled through crazy 
dances. 

He watched a purple cubist table kick. 

His eyes were hurt by splintered orange lances. 

His head was a balloon; and he was sick. 

Another glass! He’d show her! He’d forget 

Her sunlit hair, her silk legs, and the swell 

Of her young breasts! Oh, too late she’d regret . . . 

He wobbled to his feet and lurched and fell. 

A stream of honey rippled through his brain. 

He thought white fingers smoothed his tangled hair. 

On his hot lids fell kisses, cool as rain. 

They two were climbing clouds and treading air. 

Then she had gone. The past was a closed door. 

And he was being sick upon the floor. 
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DOWN BY THE TRACKS 


By Paut CoonraDtT 


They parked the Ford over on Mildred Street and 
walked around to Main. It was not yet seven o’clock, but 
the Saturday night crowd of farmers was already block- 
ing the sidewalks. 

‘‘Where you goin’ first, Dave?’’ Wilber asked. 

‘‘Oh, guess we’ll go ’round to Tom’s and get a cigar.”’ 

‘‘Guess mebby I might have a pack of cig’rettes.”’’ 

‘‘Who give you money to buy cigarettes with?’’ Dave 
grinned down at him. 

“*Nobody.’’ 

‘‘Pa give you any money?’’ sternly. 

‘‘A quarter.’’ 

‘‘That all he give you?’’ 

‘¢Ves,”? 

After a moment Dave said, ‘‘I’ll buy the cigarettes.”’ 

Dave was twenty, and he wore a grey slouch hat cocked 
over one eye. Wilber looked with reverence upon his 
brother’s hat. Sitting so jauntily on the side of his head, 
shading an eye that saw everything, knew everything, it 
was a symbol of manhood and carelessness of manner 
that Wilber could only dream of some day possessing. 
Wilber had a cap. He was fourteen, and would not draw 
regular wages from his father for three years yet; only a 
quarter now and then to be spent discreetly on Saturday 
nights in town. Wilber never even thought of owning a 
hat like Dave’s. 

As they walked down Main Street familiar faces from 
Goose Hill bobbed up under the electric lights, and Dave 
called out with his big, friendly, easy voice, ‘‘H’are you, 
John,’’ or to one of the grape growers, ‘‘Hi, Lars! How 
many ton you draw today?’’ — while Wilber could only 
lag a step behind and grin foolishly and say ‘‘hello’’ to 
the kids who trailed their fathers and their big brothers. 
Wilber had practiced speaking to folks as his brother 
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did; back on Goose Hill, going down in the back pasture 
after the cows, Wilber had practiced, ‘‘H’are you Bert 
j h’are you John—h’are you! Hi there!’? And 
alone in the wide fields his new deep voice sounded fine, 
—as good as Dave’s; but here on the sidewalks of Al- 
goona the very thought of calling out in such a manner 
made a shriveling, tight sensation come to his throat. 

He pushed into Tom’s store behind Dave. Tom McHale 
sold drugs, candy, tobacco, magazines and radios. One 
of the radios on exhibition was hooked up and going full 
blast. The place was crowded. Dave easily elbowed his 
way up to the cigar counter. 

‘‘Give us one of them ten-centers, there, Tom,’’ Dave 
said. 

‘‘Hi there, Dave!’’ Tom greeted him with hearty inti- 
macy. ‘‘In to see the sights again, hey? Want one of 
these Cuby Roses?’’ He drew a box from beneath the 
counter. ‘‘Take your pick, Dave. What’ll the kid have? 
A quarter perfecto?’’ and he winked a pink eyelash at 
Dave. 

Dave smiled. ‘‘Give me a package of them Camels for 
him.”’ 

Wilber looked off, pretending not to notice. 

Dave snipped off the end of his cigar and stuck it in his 
mouth at an angle. The red and gold band near his lips 
shown beautifully. He took the package of cigarettes 
from Tom and handed them to Wilber. ‘‘Here you are, 
kid. Now don’t go smokin’ ’um all up tonight. Save 
some for next week.’’? Dave and Tom exchanged smiles 
again. 

Wilber tore open the package and lighted a cigarette 
over the blue alcohol flame on the counter. Dave chewed 
on his cigar without lighting it, and his eyes shifted rest- 
lessly over the crowd. 

Wilber thought there was a queer restrained silence 
between Dave and Tom. Usually they had a lot to talk 
about. Maybe they wished he wasn’t hanging around. 
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He edged away, pretending to look at the magazines a 
few feet off, but he watched the cigar counter from the 
corner of his eye. He saw Dave lean toward Tom and 
whisper something; he saw Tom wink that pink eyelash 
and reply in a mumble. Dave’s eyes were very bright 
under the brim of the slouch hat and there was a new 
flush of color in his cheeks. Something pulled Wilber 
back toward the cigar counter where fragments of Tom’s 
voice came through the buzz of other voices. 

‘¢; . . come down the first of the week . . . ain’t 
been there myself . . . yeh, from Syracuse Pd 

Wilber pushed nearer. 

‘‘. , . feller’s tied hand and foot in here this time 
of year with the grape season just startin’ . . . but I 
tell you what you do— ”’ 

Tom saw Wilber and his mouth closed with a snap. 
Dave looked sidewise with a quick flash of irritation. 
‘‘Well, had enough of this?’’ 

‘‘Guess so,’’ Wilber answered. 

‘‘See you later, Tom,’’ Dave said. 

They were on the street again, and Dave stopped to 
light up his cigar, casting his eyes about over the flaming 
match as if something might escape him. 

‘*Well, what you say,’’ he said finally. ‘‘Want to go to 
the picture show?’’ 

Wilber looked up brightly. ‘‘Sure!’’ 

‘‘Here’s a quarter, then. You go to the show while I 
get my hair cut. Meet you here in two hours.”’ 

Wilber’s chin fell and all the light left his eyes. ‘‘I 
thought you was goin’ with me.’’ 

‘*Naw, I don’t care nothin’ about the pictures. Rather 
stand around and talk to the boys. You go ’long to the 
pictures.’’ 

That curious eagerness in Dave’s voice! That funny 
breathlessness! ‘‘Guess I don’ wanta go, neither.’’ 

Dave turned to him with a quick glance that had two 
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red sparks in it. ‘‘Don’t wanta go to the pictures? What 
in Sam Hill’s come over you!”’ 

‘‘Guess I’d ruther stand around and talk, too.’’ 

Two young wrinkles appeared between Dave’s eyes. 
‘¢Who ever heard of such a thing — don’t wanta go to the 
pictures!’’ Then, in exasperation, ‘‘ Well, what do you 
want to do, then?’’ 

‘*T jest wanted to fool around with you — like I always 
done.’’ There was a tremor of wistfulness in his throat 
that he could not catch in time. 

‘‘T’m goin’ to get my hair cut — if you call that havin’ 
a good time.’’ Dave turned abruptly toward the curb. 

‘‘Pa said I might get my hair cut, too. Ain’t been cut 
since August. That’s whut he give me the quarter for.’’ 

‘‘Come on, then.’’ 

Dave crossed the street with great strides, and Wilber 
tagged behind a step, feeling a thousand eyes upon him. 

The Stylish Toggery Shop on the opposite corner dis- 
played mackinaws, leather coats and tight fitting suits on 
headless models. Dave stopped before the window. 

‘‘Gee whittikers, that’s some mackinaw, Dave,’’ Wilber 
said, coming up beside him. ‘‘Buttons high around the 
neck — keep the snow out good.’’ His voice was plead- 
ing for the comradeship that Dave had locked away from 
him. 

‘*Yeah,’’ Dave nodded absently; then, with a nervous 
hitch to his body, turned from the window. ‘‘Come on.’’ 

They passed the Parlor of Sweets. ‘‘Want your ice 
cream now or ’fore you go home?’’ Dave asked. 

‘* Fore I go home, I guess,’’ Wilber answered in an 
apologetic voice. He felt awkward and miserable. Dave 
didn’t want him around. He was offering him money for 
the pictures and money for ice cream just to get rid of 
him. A still-boring fear worked in his chest. He wished 
he knew what Tom McHale had been driving at when 
Dave talked with him over the cigar counter. A trickle 
of a thought passed through his head. He shuddered and 
tried to put it from him. 
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‘‘T’m goin’ to get mine cut first,’’ Dave said. 

‘‘All right, Dave—sure. I’d as leave be last,’’ an 
anxious crack in his voice. 

They climbed the stubby, creaking stairs to the barber 
shop. Mack, the barber, was stropping a razor before the 
mirror. A figure with a lathered face, swathed in a 
printed calico sheet, lay horizontally in the barber chair. 
The soapy face turned to their entrance. 

‘¢Well look what the cat dragged in!’’ the face said. 

Wilber stopped dead still in the doorway, instantly 
guilty under the words. But Dave went right up to the 
chair and peered down into the lather. 

‘*By gee, I wouldn’t talk if I was you, Fergy. Last 
time I see you, you looked like what the cat had dragged 
out!’’ 

A guffaw was set up by the men sitting against the 
walls, and the lather-covered face cracked in a grin. 
Mack chipped in: 

‘‘Tell him to close his trap, Dave, or I’ll cut his 
throat.’’ And he gave the razor an extra loud whack on 
the leather strop. 

‘*What you goin’ to do to him anyways, Mack? Think 
you can make that face good lookin’?’’ 

‘‘Jeeze, no! Just tryin’ to get it in shape so’s he can 
go down by the tracks.’’ 

‘Hell he is!’’ Fergy grinned through the foam. 

A flash of light crossed Dave’s eyes. Wilber saw it, 
for he was watching closely; he saw how quickly his 
brother turned away from his gaze. 

‘*How long I gotta wait, Mack?’’ Dave said, picking up 
a rumpled copy of the Minerva County Minute from the 
one vacant chair in the room. 

‘*You’re next, Dave. Them fellers — ’’ pointing to the 
men tipped against the wall—‘‘they just rent them 
chairs by the day.’’ He winked and grinned at the row of 
sitters. 

Wilber had not moved from the doorway; but now that 
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Dave was settled he eased himself along the wall till he 
could stand beside him. Thereafter he kept his eyes on 
the floor and puffed away on a cigarette, blowing out the 
smoke as if it burned him. 

Dave stared fixedly at the newspaper. Mack started 
drawing the razor over Fergy’s face, and there were 
small clean noises of thin steel. It was very quiet under 
the white of the electric light. 

Wilber quickly consumed the cigarette and lighted an- 
other from the old butt. Dave looked up. 

‘‘Hittin’ ’em pretty heavy, ain’t you?’’ 

Wilber did not answer, but blew out a cloud of smoke 
and looked down at the floor again. He was wondering 
why Fergy had to be shaved to go down by the tracks 
; cinders and smoke and a dusty road running 
alongside with dirty grey houses. He had been down 
there in the daytime. It was where these foreigners 
lived, he always thought. 

He watched the barber as, with white supple fingers, he 
flicked away the lather, steamed and anointed the face 
under his hairy-backed hands. And he felt a slow-grow- 
ing hatred for the man under the sheet and for Mack. 
They were like Tom McHale; there was something sly in 
their eyes and in their words. 

‘*All right, Dave!’’ Mack called. 

Fergy got out of the chair and Dave pulled off his hat 
and tossed it to a nail. His thick black hair was tousled 
and wild. 

‘‘Think you can get the clippers through it, Mack?’’ 
Dave said as he sat down. 

‘Tf I can’t, it’d be the first time.’’ 

Mack started making swaths up the rounding back of 
Dave’s head, and his scalp showed a blue whiteness be- 
side the rich brown tan of his neck. Wilber cautiously 
took the chair his brother had vacated and watched every 
move the barber made, his eyes held fascinated by the 
heavy bunches of soft black hair that fell from the clip- 
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pers and rolled over the sheeting around Dave’s shoul- 
ders. He usually liked watching people doing things for 
Dave, but now as he watched, a feeling of repulsion crept 
through his body. 

The barber trimmed up the uneven breaks with the 
shears, and the hair flew in little showers. Fergy still 
stood before the mirror, fussing and fussing with his 
collar and necktie. When he finally came over to pay 
Mack, he said in a low voice to Dave: 

‘*Goin’ down tonight?’’ 

‘‘No.’’ Dave scowled and gave his head the slightest 
backward movement in the direction of Wilber. 

‘‘Oh,’’ Fergy said with a quick, guilty glance around at 
the boy. 

But Wilber heard it all and saw it all, and it made a 
pounding hurt come to his chest. He lighted another 
cigarette. Mack gave Fergy a wink as he turned to go 
out, then whispered something to Dave that Wilber could 
not hear. Dave grinned, then flushed as he met the two 
wide, half-scared eyes of Wilber reflecting in the mirror 
before him. 

Neither Mack nor Dave said much after that; not until 
after Dave’s head was soaked in bay rum and Mack was 
putting a sleek part on one side. Then Wilber could 
catch only a scattering of Mack’s low words. 

a . ifI was you .. . I’d take my time, see? 

. tell her Mack sent you. . . .”’ 

Wilber’s cheeks flamed with a fearful part-knowledge, 
but his mind rebelled, fought against the bad dream pic- 
tures that crowded into his brain. He saw Dave getting 
out of the barber chair, pulling up his tie. His heart 
thumped. He decided that he wouldn’t have his hair cut 
at all. He’d just go with Dave. 

‘*All right, Bud, you’re next,’’ Mack said to him. 

The boy looked searchingly at Dave. ‘‘You goin’ to 
wait here for me, ain’t you, Dave?’’ 
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‘‘T’ll be right down on the corner. You come down 
soon’s you get through.”’ 

‘‘TDon’ know as I need a hair cut,’’ Wilber said, catch- 
ing his breath. 

‘¢Why sure you do. Gee, you said it ain’t been cut since 
August, didn’t you?’’ 

‘‘Yes, but I’d ruther go with you.’’ The boy’s face 
flamed as he felt the others listening. 

‘‘Hell, what you talkin’ about! I’ll be right down on 
the corner. Git up there now!’’ His voice was angry 
and quick, and it frightened Wilber. He had never heard 
Dave’s voice like that except the time he had had the 
fight with his father. 

He got up into the chair and felt Mack’s cool, soapy 
fingers tucking the calico sheet around his collar band. 
The door slammed behind Dave and he heard his steps 
hurrying down the stairs. 

For a minute he sat frozen, scarcely conscious of the 
clippers that were running up the back of his head. Then 
Mack’s voice came through to him like an echo from a 
hill. 

‘You ain’t afraid your brother’ll go leave you, are 
you? Judas Priest, a big feller like you shouldn’t get 
skairt of bein’ left when you come to town.”’ 

‘*No, I ain’t skairt— ”’ His hands tightened on the 
arms of the barber chair. ‘‘You needn’t cut it much — 
though,’’ he stuttered. ‘‘Guess I wan-wanta go — to the 
picture show.”’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t want it cut much, eh?’’ Mack laughed. 
‘Well, we’ll just trim it up, so’s you can go meet your 
brother. How’ll that be?’’ 

‘‘All right —’’ Wilber’s hands twitched beneath the 
sheeting. He was so unsure of the thoughts that crept 


through his head . . . he wanted to ask Mack some- 
thing . . . if only those men weren’t sitting back there 
and listening . . . ‘‘Say—”’ he said before he had 


time to think further. 
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‘‘You say it and I’ll tell you,’’ Mack said glibly. 

‘‘No-uh — but I was jest wonderin’ — ’’ Wilber felt 
his breath coming quickly. 

‘‘Wonderin’, was you?”’ 

‘‘Yes —I was wonderin’ what they was down there by 
— by them tracks,’’ he blurted out. 

‘‘Haw-haw-haw-haw-haw!’’ Mack put down his clip- 
pers and bellowed. ‘‘What do you know about that!’’ he 
cried to the men against the wall. ‘‘The kid wants to 
know what’s down by the tracks.’’ 

The men set up an uproar of laughter. One said, 

‘‘The station! Haw-haw-haw-haw-haw!’’ 

‘‘Tell you what, Bud,’’ Mack gasped, ‘‘in about five 
years you’ll know just exactly what’s down by them 
tracks.’’ And he burst out laughing again. ‘‘By God, 
that’s a good one, haw-haw-haw-haw — ’’ 

Wilber felt the heat creeping up around his neck, and 
in a second his whole face blazed and the sweat sprang 
out on his forehead. ‘‘I know anyways!’’ he cried. ‘‘I 
know now. I jest wanted to be sure.”’ 

‘*He says he knows!’’ Mack called out in rocking mer- 
riment. 

Wilber started to pull away from the barber. He drew 
a hand from underneath the sheeting and yanked at the 
part that was tucked into his collar band. 

‘*Hi there! What’s comin’ off!’ Mack yelled. ‘‘Goin’ 
right down there now, hey? Can’t wait till you get your 
hair cut!’’ 

The boy jumped from the chair and away from Mack’s 
hovering hands as if they were unclean. His eyes swept 
the walls, looking for his cap, but the room jumped and 
swirled so that he could not see it. He ran out the door 
and down the stairs to the street. 

On the sidewalk he stopped a moment, clutching at 
whatever streaked through his mind. Perhaps Dave 
would be waiting on the corner like he had said, or at 
Tom’s. He started on a run. 
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There were things in the way, but he did not feel them 
or plainly see them. There was laughter in his ears, but 
it was no louder than the whine of wind through bare 
branches. 

Dave was not waiting on the corner. 

He tore across the street under the glaring lights, 
dodging and ducking great shapes that came in his path. 
At Tom’s place he sensed a sudden hushed gasp as he de- 
manded, ‘‘Seen Dave?’’ His eyes wildly searched among 
the faces, receiving no answer. He fled to the street, a 
burst of laughter following him, haunting him as he ran 
down the side street toward the depot. 

It was dark here with splashes of concentrated bril- 
liance only at long intervals where the arc-lights shone 
down from their nests in the maple branches. In a great 
patch of darkness, Wilber’s body collided with another 
body and a cry went up and followed him, ringing in his 
ears long after the cry had died away. 

He ran till he came to the feed mill’s black crouching 
form. By force of will he pulled himself down to a walk. 
Before him one smoky electric light shone against the dim 
letters of the depot sign. A glint of light caught in the 
steel tracks — out beyond, nothing but a brownish black 
night. 

He turned off into the dusty road that ran alongside 
the tracks. He slunk through the dust, his eyes probing 
the darkness to the narrow slits of light that came from 
beneath drawn window shades. 

He stopped a moment to listen. The sound of a closing 
door was sharp in all the surrounding stillness, but there 
were no footsteps; nothing but the close blackness and 
the crooked faces of houses and a fishy dampness that 
came up from the swamp by the lake. 

A fear seized him like a hand from behind. Suddenly 
there were horrors everywhere. It was so dark — with 
only those evil cracks of light. And Dave was behind one 
of the windows; Dave was here. A shudder ran up his 
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back, sending sharp streamlets of fear to his arms and 
legs. A weak sickness was in his stomach. 

Immediately before him, the door of a house opened 
and for a moment there were shadows playing on an 
apple tree in the yard and through the grass. There 
were hushed, throbbing voices, a secret laugh. 

‘‘Good night. . . .”’ 

That was all he heard, and the door closed out the light 
again. A figure was coming toward him. He dropped 
behind a dust covered bush by the roadside, trembling 
that it would not be Dave, afraid lest it might be — his 
whole inner being pleading, begging that it would be 
another. 

The man passed close, hurrying along, and, just a few 
paces down the road, started whistling a merry tune. 
Wilber knew then. It was not Dave’s whistle. 

Hope leaped up within him, and he rose, trembling, 
and made for the station light. It loomed big and bright 
before him now, and he started running again that he 
might bring it near him quickly. He passed the whistling 
man and ran all the way up the side street. A boy met 
him and a low shy voice said, ‘‘ Lo Wilber.’’ He did not 
answer; it was a ghost passing, and a ghost’s voice. 
Maybe Dave had gone up some back way; maybe the first 
door that opened had let him out, and he would be waiting 
on the corner now like he had said he would. 

A pulse pounded in his head as he stepped into the 
white electricity of Main Street. His eyes bored through 
the light to the corner lamp post, and a great elation rose 
in his throat and choked him. Dave was standing there! 
There he was, leaning easily against the post with his 
grey slouch hat pulled over one eye as if nothing had 
happened. Wilber pushed to his side. 

‘*Dave — you back?’’ looking up into his face. 

‘Sure, don’t you see me?’’ Dave looked down and 
grinned; then suddenly his expression changed and his 
voice was sharp with anger. ‘‘Where’s your cap?’’ 
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The boy put his hand to his head, feeling his partly cut 
hair. ‘‘Don’t know.’’ 

‘‘That’s some hair cut! What you do? Leave before 
Mack got done with you?’’ 

Wilber did not answer. His mouth was working spas- 
modically. ‘‘Dave — ’’ he faltered —‘‘Dave, you didn’t 
go down by the tracks, did you?”’ 

‘“What do you know about the tracks?’’ His voice was 
surly. 

‘*You didn’t, did you?’’ Wilber persisted, trembling. 

‘¢ Aw, for Christ’s sake!’’ Then, after a moment, sulk- 
ily, ‘‘I been over talkin’ to Tom — if you got to know.”’ 

There was a long minute of silence between them, and 
Dave was the first to turn his eyes away. 

‘‘Dave —’’ It was like a long pleading sob. 

‘‘Come on now,’’ Dave snapped. ‘‘You get yourself 
up to Mack’s and tell him to finish your hair cut — and 
get your cap.’’ 

‘*T don’ want to, Dave.”’ 

But Dave was striding up the street. At the foot of 
the barber shop stairs he stopped and waited for Wilber 
to catch up.’’ 

‘‘T don’ wanta go up there again, Dave.’’ 

‘*What’ll Pa say!’’ angrily. 

‘*He won’t say nothin’. I —TI’ll tell him — ”’ 

‘Yes! What’ll you tell him?’’ 

‘*T’ll say I got sick into Mack’s. That’s what I’ll say, 
Dave. I won’t say nothin’ else.’’ 

‘*Cripes! Of all the damnfool kid actions . . . well, 
stay here, then.’’ 

Dave climbed the stairs. Wilber heard him close the 
barber shop door; he heard a burst of laughter, and 
Dave’s steps coming quickly down the stairs. 

Dave’s face was pale and serious under the street 
lights, and his eyes were still two coals of anger. ‘‘Here’s 
your cap. Come on, le’s go home.”’ 

Wilber followed him mutely up the street, his step a 
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little behind. They passed the Parlor of Sweets, and 
Dave said: 

‘*You want that ice cream?’’ 

S‘*No.”’ 

They turned into Mildred Street and climbed into the 
Ford. It was shadowy here, and a little wind stirred in 
the maple leaves. A heavy silence had fallen between 
them, and neither spoke until they were out of the village 
and climbing the hill road between the vineyards. Then 
Wilber, 

‘‘Dave — what you hafta go and do that for?’’ His 
voice was thin, but it held a note of reconciliation. 

‘‘Gee whiz, you gone daffy on the subject or somethin’! 
Didn’t I tell you I was over talkin’ to Tom?’’ He looked 
at the boy and saw that his face was white and drawn and 
miserable. He laughed disarmingly. ‘‘Gosh, Wilber, 
you know I wouldn’t do nothin’ like that,’’ he said more 
gently. 

Wilber slid himself farther over toward his side of the 
seat so that even their coat sleeves would not touch. He 
turned up his coat collar and drew his arms in close to 
his body. 

They had come to the steeper reaches of the hill, and 
Dave shoved the pedal into low gear. As they climbed, a 
half-eaten moon climbed with them beyond the East hills 
and put a grey light over the long billows of the vine- 
yards. A tall poplar and a squatty barn stood out black 
against the mists of the lower valley, and along the road 
festooning vines reflected the moon from their dew- 
drenched leaves. 

‘‘Dave — ’’ Wilber’s voice was a sob of entreaty. 

‘¢What?’’ 

But the boy did not go on. His eyes were off over the 
clean washed hills. After a minute he cautiously turned 
his head toward his brother, and he saw Dave’s profile 
darkly against the lighted stretches of sky. But it was 
not Dave any more. It was a body apart . . . apart in 
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its own sweet pollution; a body that would flinch at his 
touch. Wilber shivered and drew his coat more closely 
around him. 

‘“‘My gosh! You still thinkin’ about that!’’ Dave 
burst out irritably. ‘‘You wait till I take you to town 
again!’’ 

The boy drew in his breath sharply before he could 
speak. ‘‘I don’ wanta go no more,”’ he said. 





THIS IS THE HOUSE 


By GLENN Warp DreEsBACH 


This is the house where she lived. 
The lawn was dew-fresh and shady, 

With just enough spots of the sunlight 
Like the eyes of that beautiful lady, 

And the grass and the leaves caught the soft lights 
Like the hair of that beautiful lady. 


From the garden the red roses climbed 
To her window, the hollyhock ladder 
Leaned on the wall, and a fountain 
Leaned on the sunlight and had her 
Laughter to echo so softly .. . 
But a little cooler . . . and sadder. 


Where has she gone that the grass 

Bows down, and the leaf-gold is scattered, 
And the ladders are only of cobwebs, 

And the fountain’s bright column is battered 
Back into the stone, and the windows 

Stare down as if nothing mattered? 
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THE SKETCH BOOK 
THE GOOSE DINNER 


By ALBERT HALPER 


Joe sat up in bed, straining his ears in the dark. His 
bedroom was near the back porch and he thought he had 
heard someone moving about outside. It was too early 
for the milkman. The floor was cold against Joe’s feet as 
he got out of bed. He heard the noise outside again and 
became frightened, but was only half aware of his fright. 
In another room of the flat his mother and father were 
sleeping. 

Two sharp raps sounded against the back door. The 
raps came loud and clear. In the dark kitchen Joe stood 
quiet. He thought of burglars, but did not stop to think 
that burglars do not knock on back doors of poor people 
before committing a robbery. 

Joe’s father called from his bedroom. He had heard 
the knocking and wanted to know what it was all about. 
The flat was so quiet Joe could hear the bedspring creak 
as his father got out of bed. Mr. Gibson mumbled some- 
thing as he came into the kitchen. He was short and 
stout and became irritated quickly. 

‘‘Someone’s outside,’’ Joe whispered to his father in 
the dark. 

‘Who is it?’’ Mr. Gibson asked Joe, his voice thick 
with sleep. 

“*‘T don’t know,’’ said Joe. ‘‘I heard a noise outside 
and got up.’’ 

The knocking came louder and Joe’s mother got out of 
bed. She came hurrying into the kitchen and pressed the 
button and they all squinted as the light went on. Mrs. 
Gibson was big and heavy and her nightgown was too 
short for her. Her hair was drawn back tight and she 
looked older than she was, squinting in the bright light. 
Her husband motioned for quiet. He and Joe did not 
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wear pyjamas but slept in their winter union suits. 
Walking carefully to the door Mr. Gibson put his ear 
against the panel and listened. He was a trifle excited 
and his voice was unsteady. 

‘*Who’s there?’’ he asked. 

No one answered and he repeated the question, his 
voice a bit firmer. He drew back quickly when someone 
answered outside. 

‘Open up. For crissake, open up.’’ 

The Gibsons, standing in their rumpled underclothing, 
looked at each other. Joe’s parents were middle-aged 
and settled looking. They were not accustomed to an- 
swering door knocks after midnight in their underwear. 
The voice came again. It was a man’s voice, low in 
pitch, but tense. 

‘‘Open up. Open up the door and let me in quick.’’ 

Joe saw his father’s hand shake. His mother stiffened 
into fright. Her mouth was just about to open and her 
eyes were wide. Mr. Gibson opened the door. The cold 
air from outside swept in and a big man came into the 
room. He was in a great hurry to shut the door behind 
him. He looked at the Gibsons. He had high thick 
shoulders and a big square face. His hat was pulled low. 
Whatever his business was, he looked as if he knew his 
business. He sized up the three Gibsons who were stand- 
ing in their underclothing. 

‘*Pnt out the light,’’ he said. ‘‘Put it out quick.’’ 

Joe and his parents did not move. They were too 
frightened. Joe’s heart was pounding. His legs felt 
weak. The man looked for the switch button and clicked 
the light off and they all stood in the dark. Mrs. Gibson 
gasped and Joe lost a bit of his fright. He wondered if 
his mother would faint. 

‘‘Don’t get scared, folks,’’ the man’s voice said in the 
dark. ‘‘No one’s gonna get hurt.”’ 

Mr. Gibson spluttered something. 
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‘‘Take it easy, brother. Take it easy,’’ the man said. 
‘‘No one’s gonna get hurt, I told you.’’ 

Joe felt in the dark for his mother and father. They 
were standing near the sink, holding hands. 

‘‘Who’s movin’ around?’’ the man called out and 
turned on a flashlight. Mrs. Gibson gave another gasp 
but did not scream. 

‘‘No one’s gonna get hurt,’’ the man said again, seeing 
it was Joe who had moved. ‘‘In case you’re curious, 
someone’s lookin’ for me, but I don’t want to be found. 
This is a kinda game. The idea is not to get found, see?’’ 

Joe heard the big man laugh in the dark. It was a 
small, strange laugh. The flashlight went off and the 
room was dark again. Outside in the passageway they 
could hear footsteps. They heard the man’s voice. It 
was low and soothing in the dark. 

‘‘The game is gettin’ hot, folks, but just you keep quiet. 
Keep quiet and nothing’Il happen.’’ 

The Gibsons did not say anything. The man had not 
draw a gun, but they were sure he had one. He looked 
as if he knew his business. Before he had turned the 
kitchen light out they could not help but see how busi- 
nesslike he looked. They stood together in the dark, 
waiting for something to happen. Mrs. Gibson did not 
gasp anymore and Joe lost his fright. Mr. Gibson kept 
silent. 

Outside the footsteps died away. The big man spoke 
again. There was a strong hint of a chuckle in his voice 
and in the dark Joe could imagine the man patting his 
stomach with satisfaction. 

‘‘The game is gettin’ cold, folks. It’s a great game. 
The big idea in this game is not to get found. Just as 
soon as you get found the game is all off and the fun’s 
over.”’ 

The Gibsons did not say anything. They stood silently 
together in the dark. 

‘Well, I guess the game’s about over,’’ the big man 
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said, his voice matter-of-fact in the quiet room. ‘‘Just a 
few more minutes and I’ll open the door and everything 
will be O. K.’’ 

Ten minutes passed. Joe’s head was full of hopping 
thoughts. He was not frightened anymore and he began 
to like standing in a dark room and being told to keep 
quiet. It was like the movies. Maybe this man was being 
hunted by the police. Maybe he was being chased by 
some gangsters who were after him because they had 
been double crossed. Joe had seen many moving pictures 
about gunmen. He knew that when a pal double crosses 
the gang he gets shot. Joe knew all about it. In his 
underwear he felt happy in the dark being with the big 
strange man. He did not think how his mother and father 
felt. 

‘“*T guess I’ll go now,’’ the man said. Joe could tell by 
his voice that he was near the door. Joe felt his mother’s 
arms tighten around his neck. She was standing behind 
him and held him close, her body warm against him, but 
he was not afraid. The doorknob rattled. Then the 
man’s voice came from the dark again. 

‘‘Here’s a little advice,’’ he said. ‘‘If any one should 
ask you questions tell ’em my name’s John Smith. I’m 
a little skinny guy with a long scar on my cheek. I got a 
cap and I wear a grey suit. Get me?’’ He flashed his 
light, focusing it upon Mr. Gibson’s face. Joe’s father 
mumbled something. In the glare of the flashlight he 
looked white and shaky. 

‘‘All right,’’ the man said. ‘‘That’s settled.’’ He shut 
off his flashlight. ‘‘No one’s gonna ask questions if you 
keep your mouth shut, but if they do happen to come 
around, you tell ’em I’m a little guy with a scar on my 
cheek. Be sure and tell ’em I got a long scar on my right 
cheek.’’ 

The door opened. The cold air from outside came into 
the room. Then the door closed. Joe broke away from 
his mother and switched the light on. They could hear 
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the man going quickly down the back stairs. Joe was ex- 
cited. He wanted to open the door and look outside but 
he decided he had better not. He turned toward his 
mother. 

‘‘He’s a gangster, Ma,”’ he said. ‘‘I bet they’re after 
him. They’ll shoot him sure.’’ 

Mr. Gibson coughed. He tried to look sternly at Joe. 
He was still frightened and made a bad job of looking 
sternly at his son. 

‘‘You’d better call up the police,’? Mrs. Gibson said. 
She was not as excited as her husband. 

‘‘Maybe we’ll get our names in the paper,’’ said Joe. 

‘‘Keep quiet, Joe,’’ Mr. Gibson commanded. 

‘‘All right,’’ said Joe. ‘‘I won’t say anything more.’”’ 

They went into the dining room, leaving the kitchen 
light on. In their underwear they looked comical, but 
they did not know how comical they looked. Joe wanted 
to say something, but kept quiet. His father began thumb- 
ing the telephone book. 

‘‘Just ask the operator for the police station,’’ said 
Joe’s mother, shifting nervously about. ‘‘You don’t 
have to look up the number. Just ask the girl for the 
police.’’ 

Mr. Gibson lifted the receiver and waited for the oper- 
ator to answer. He clicked the hook several times with 
his finger. His courage was coming back and the failure 
of the operator to respond to his clicks gave him full con- 
trol of himself once more. For ten minutes he tried to 
get the telephone operator. Mrs. Gibson and Joe got im- 
patient. They felt that getting the operator was very 
important. Sitting in his underwear Mr. Gibson, fat and 
middle-aged, was a funny sight, but Joe and his mother 
looked very serious. 

When he thought his father would not get the operator, 
Joe went back into the kitchen for a glass of water. While 
drinking he heard his father still trying to get central. 
He was about to return to the dining room when he saw 
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something on the floor which made him call out. His 
father hung up and came into the kitchen followed by his 
wife. Joe held up a ten dollar bill he had picked up from 
the floor. 

‘‘Where’d you get it, Joe?’’ asked his father. 

‘‘Tt was on the floor near the door,’’ Joe said. 

Mr. Gibson took it. It was a yellow-back and a new 
bill. It made a fresh, crinkling sound in his fingers. 

‘‘Tt’s a new ten dollar bill,’’ Mr. Gibson said in a 
thoughtful voice. Joe did not say anything. He watched 
his father looking at the bill. His mother did not say 
anything either. They all looked at the ten dollar bill. 
It was new and yellow in the kitchen light. Mr. Gibson 
cleared his throat. 

‘*T guess the fellow dropped it in his rush to get away,’’ 
he said. His voice was a bit dull as if he did not believe 
the words he had just spoken. He cleared his throat 
again. ‘‘No use trying to get the operator,’’ he said. 
‘‘We’re lucky to be alive. He could have shot us down 
like matches.”’ 

‘‘Aren’t you going to call the police?’’ his wife asked. 

Mr. Gibson looked at her for a long time. Joe did not 
understand the look. His father’s face grew hard and he 
saw his mother’s eyes waver. Mr. Gibson wanted to 
know what godd the police could do. ‘‘They’d come up 
and make a big fuss, but the man’s gone. Besides, we 
don’t know what he looks like.’’ 

‘‘T could tell them what he looks like,’’ Joe said. ‘‘I 
got a good look at him. He was a great big fellow.’’ 

‘“You keep quiet, Joe.’’ 

Joe said nothing. 

‘*Let’s all get to bed,’’ his father said. ‘‘We’ll catch 
cold standing on the floor like this.’’ 

Joe went to bed. The flat was quiet and he could hear 
his mother and father talking in their room. In the dark 
Joe wondered what they were talking about. His father’s 
voice sounded earnest, but Joe could not make out the 
words. He did not fall asleep for a long time. 
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The next morning when he got up it was quite late and 
he had to think a bit before thoughts concerning the pre- 
vious night came clearly. His father had already gone to 
work. At the breakfast table Mrs. Gibson told Joe not to 
say anything to anybody about last night. She looked 
Joe in the eye when she spoke and although Joe did not 
understand everything in that look he was quite sure he 
would not speak about the matter to anybody. 

That Sunday the Gibsons had a big goose for dinner 
and Joe’s father acted very jovial throughout the meal. 
Mrs. Gibson complained about the high price of géese but 
her husband told her to forget about it. It was a fine 
dinner and Joe ate a lot, and no one said a word about 
the big man who had frightened them while they stood in 
the dark kitchen in their underclothing. 





THE WORKER 


By HELEN A. LOUDENBACK 


In these days when old settlers are going so fast, 
Antrum Sauer is generally spoken of by those who are 
thinking of the time when there were fields to be cleared 
in Mill Creek Valley. 

*T will be of the dare at the muster; of the fight with 
the strong man at the show; or of the time Antrum Sauer 
drove the three bullies from Kale’s log rolling. But I 
would rather remember how fond Antrum was of little 
children, and how he liked to work. Especially I would 
tell of that last day. 

I doubt if it was Antrum’s height that made him look 
like a giant, for yesterday when I measured the door of 
the old Sauer home it was only six feet and four inches 
high, and Antrum Sauer must have come under the door- 
way he built. Perhaps he seemed big because of his look 
that nothing could keep him from having his own way. 
It’s thirty years since he lay in his coffin, looking taller 
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and more determined than ever, and as to his size, I can’t 
say now. 

With all his masterful ways, Antrum was never abuse- 
ful. He’d whittle poles and whistles for the children, and 
when they’d pound him he’d let on that it was a fly 
crawling on him. Yes, he made ’em rough; made ’em 
noisy too. Many a time the old Sauer house, as I knew it, 
shook with the weight of him when he was shut in, stormy 
days. 

When I was a little girl, I remember, one day in Sep- 
tember when the weather was still warm I carried a jug 
of ginger water to Father Kranze’s men, who were roll- 
ing logs inthe marsh. As I came from behind a clump of 
pawpaws I met Antrum Sauer toting a great log on his 
shoulder. Though his face was red and knotted, he 
reached the pile and tossed the log on as though the 
weight was nothing. It took two other men to lift a log 
like that. After he had stopped for a drink from my jug, 
he strode off, breaking his way through the bushes. It 
came over me all at once that it felt good to work. 

Yes, it feels good to work, and if there comes a time 
when the will is still strong and the body has become 
weak, it is hard to sit still. 

Antrum Sauer was past sixty when I married Sammie 
Sauer and came out to live on the Sauer farm. He could 
work as hard as his boys, and follow the coon dogs late 
into the night. But he liked to hunt too well. One damp 
night, after he had followed the dogs a long ways into the 
woods, he was tired and lay down on a log to sleep, and 
took the fever. After that, until the last day, he never 
was strong. He’d fetch the cows, he’d feed the pigs, and 
he’d do such light chores. When he felt tolerable he’d 
hoe in the truck patch. He liked to hoe — liked to see 
things grow pretty. 

When it came to the Civil War, Sammie was the only 
one of the Sauer boys left on the farm. John Sauer mar- 
ried, and got to himself, down by the mill creek. Father 
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Sauer had big crops that year. Farm hands were scarce. 
At corn-plantin’, Antrum tried to help, but it only made 
him weak, and he had to sit still. Law! No one could 
work to suit him. He was telling how straight he could 
plow; how much corn he could plant in a day, and how 
fast he used to mow hay. Yes, he fretted a good deal, but 
nothin’ worried him like tall weeds in a fence corner. 

All the bottom, and the hill-field, was planted in corn 
them, same as it is now. Reapin’ machines didn’t bind in 
those days. Harvest time, John Sauer drove, and Sam- 
mie and I bound. I could bind as well as a man. I was 
raised to it. We worked hard, but didn’t seem to get 
much done. The wheat was ripe and showering off on 
the ground. It vexed Antrum when things went that way 
—it did. He sat out on the back veranda, looking down 
at the fields and mourning until he was skin and bones — 
big bones too . His shoulder blades stuck out like wings, 
and his braces sunk into the hollow between. ‘‘I ‘low 
I’m no more good than a dead man,’’ he would say. ‘‘I 
don’t like to sit around a long time before I die. It’s too 
hard.’’ 

We bound wheat all one Sunday, just to quiet him. It 
weren’t right, either. Neighbors, passing on the pike, 
kept calling out that it was the Sabbath; but we didn’t 
pay no attention. 

That night, a man come along looking for work, and 
Sammie let him sleep in the hay loft. His clothes were 
ragged and dirty, and his face was almost as black as a 
darky’s. We thought he might be a Southern deserter. 
In the morning at breakfast, Antrum was complaining, 
‘‘T could work hard once; but I can’t work no more.”’ 

‘‘Rheumatiz?’’ quizzes that Southern feller, who was 
drinking his coffee. 

‘*No, jest weak all over. Seems like my food don’t do 
me any good.”’ 

‘‘Huh!’’ says that little dark feller. ‘‘I reckon I can 
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fix you. Got something in my flask that’ll make you 
friskier’n a colt.’’ 

It seemed like old times to see Antrum pounding the 
table. ‘‘Make me strong one day and I’ll give you a dol- 
lar for every shock I reap.”’ 

It didn’t seem right for Father Sauer to bargain with 
that little Southerner about his health. I didn’t like to 
see it at all. I didn’t like the looks of the drink that was 
to make him strong. It was a thick, yellowish liquid in a 
broad flat flask. Antrum was bound to try it. 

After Antrum had taken a big swallow, he sat still for 
a while, sort of feeling of himself. Then he got up and 
went out as though he was in a hurry; his knees bent 
under him, and his hands hung down limp; you wouldn’t 
have thought there was a day’s work in him. 

Right away I took a sip of that darkish liquid. It was 
strong; burned my throat. It seemed as though it made 
me feel good. I went to find Father Sauer. He was out 
in the tool-house taking down his old cradle scythe. It’s 
the same cradle Sammie uses still to cut wheat in the 
fence corners — that is, the snath and the fingers are the 
same, but the blade is new. 

‘It’s a bully cradle, and I can cradle nice,’’ Antrum 
was telling us, in that firm way of his. 

‘*Don’t do it! Don’t do it!’’ I begged, but I knew it 
was of no use. 

He whetted the blade and came to the house for another 
drink from the Southerner’s flask. He tipped it up, and it 
seemec to me he would never stop drinking. But it 
didn’t seem to hurt him. When he had finished his drink 
he straightened up, and looked as though nothing could 
stand before him. Father Antrum strode down to the 
wheatfield. The wheat was badly fallen, but he didn’t 
stop to care. He swung his old cradle, and cut a wide 
swath, and shook the sheaf out neatly to one side. No 
one could cradle better than Antrum Sauer. 

All the morning that Southerner followed him, a-bind- 
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ing, offering now and then a drink from his flask. There 
weren’t no use arguing with Antrum. He went on work- 
ing like a machine. He ate more at noon than he had in a 
week all put together. But afterwards, when he fell 
asleep in his rocker, his face looked flushed, and there 
were dark puffs under his eyes. 

Sammie and I were out on the hill field when he came 
out, strutting like a turkey cock. He waved his hat and 
hollered. Then he bent to his cradling as supple as a boy. 
It was good to see him strong again. We had often to 
stop and look at him. 

‘‘T like to do it! Like to do it!’’ he said. ‘‘I’m as 
happy as the day I was married.”’ 

That day he cut 120 shocks, and paid the Southerner his 
price, went to bed feeling proud, and promising to be up 
early. But he weren’t to work no more. That night, he 
went to the Almighty. 

Before daybreak, I heard him calling, ‘‘Rilla!’’ And 
when I reached his bed, he was almost gone. I raised 
him up, and Sammie came running, and crying, ‘‘Oh, 
Paw, if you hadn’t done it!’’ 

‘‘Don’t say that — don’t say that!’’ Antrum whispered 
weakly. ‘‘That day was worth a dozen years to me. 
Bless God for it!’’ His breath flickered for a while like 
a tallow dip in a draft. Then it went out. 

Dr. Burns came, and Sammie told him how strong his 
father had been. ‘‘He was too strong,’’ the doctor said. 
‘‘Tt was like the creek banks that can stand a shady 
stream, but let the spring rains come and the banks will 
break.’’ 

We showed the doctor the stuff that the Southerner had 
given Sammie’s father. ‘‘The Southerners have some 
powerful liquors,’’ Dr. Burns said. But the little dark 
feller was never heard of again; he left with his money 
in the night. And since Antrum Sauer didn’t complain of 
him, I haven’t nothing to say against him, neither. 

There was a look on Antrum’s face as he lay in his 
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coffin that weren’t restful. ’Twas as though he said he 
meant to go on working. The family buried him out on 
the hill field. You can’t see the stone, because of the 
lilacs. But it’s there. 

Last night I woke. Someone was calling to me 
‘‘Rilla!’’ far away. I rose up and looked out. The moon 
was like fire. It looked straight at me. And down in the 
bottom, along by the swamp-ash, something was movin’ 
in the standin’ wheat. It heaved, and it swayed, like a 
strong man a-cradlin’. 

And in time like these, when help is scarce, and wheat 
is a-ripenin’, seems as if Antrum’s spirit moves oneasy 
amongst us. 





TIME OF FROST 
By TEp OLson 


It is the time of frost, and I am glad 

To know once more a world of steel and stone, 
Emancipate of artifice, and clad 

In the austerity of form alone. 

Glad for the surgery of wind that pares 
Blossom and leaf away to free the pure 
Integrity of the tree, for cold that bares 

The wide horizon’s glittering signature. 


Here is finality; here at last the true 

Texture of earth apparent; aye, the lost 
Horizons of all truth emerging through 

The mind’s astringent atmosphere of frost, 

In glimmering ranges, far and lovely and lonely, 
Revealed to winter, and to winter only. 











TWO POEMS 


By FREDERICK TEN Hoor 
GIANTS 


He stands upon a little hill 
Among the level fields he owns 
And through the winter’s heavy crust 
Regards the stubble and the stones; 


Remembers where the ploughshare met 
The hidden malice of a boulder, 

And how he feared the corn would not 
Ripen before the days grew colder; 


And also, angrily, the rain 
That gashed the west slope of the hill, 
And then the drought that came to see 
What there was left for it to kill; 


And then he turns and tramps away, 
Leaving behind a double row 

Of footprints large enough to make 
You think of giants — if you didn’t know. 


POTATO FIELD IN MOONLIGHT 


Under the moon potatoes lay like stones 

In parallel lines upon the troweled field; 
An undemonstrative though fertile yield; 
Common earth speaking in level monotones. 


Even the misted moonlight failed to add 
The subtle charm for which a poet looks: 
Of which he makes his artificial books. 

Yawning, he said; here’s little to be had. 
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Turning away, he lingered, and then rested 
His arms upon the rail fence. For a minute 
He felt as if there might be something in it. 
After an hour, he knew he had been bested. 





I’VE BEEN READING — 


By Joun T. FREDERICK 


TWO EXTRAORDINARY NOVELS 


Henry Williamson’s stories of animal life, The Old Stag ana 
Tarka the Otter, I have reviewed in earlier issues of THE Miv- 
LAND. In The Pathway (Dutton, $2.50), he turns to the field of 
human experience, writing with the same acuteness of observa- 
tion and sureness of style that he displayed in the earlier books. 
The Pathway has been described by critics, almost unanimously, 
as ‘‘a strange book’’— an example of the obfuscation instead of 
illumination which is too often practiced by critics, whether in- 
tentionally or otherwise I am not sure. It is true that The 
Pathway is not like all the neat little novels written by neat 
little mediocrities. It is, in the first place, the work of a man 
who shows on every page that he knows and loves the earth; 
and this is rare in the time of the increasing urbanization of 
letters. Williamson is a not unworthy follower of Richard 
Jeffries, whom he reveres. He is not an imitator. His style 
even at its richest has a certain crispness and a restraint which 
are different from the luxuriance of Jeffries. But his feeling 
for nature is as profound and passionate as that of the older 
writer. The Pathway is marvellously rich in detail. In the 
notation and expression of aspects of the earth and the life of 
earth, Williamson seems to me supreme among writers of our day. 

The Pathway has been called a strange book, also, because it 
is a book of ideas; not conventional, ‘‘cut to fit,’’ ideas, but those 
of an original, active, and fearless mind. Williamson does not 
merely repeat the shibboleths of current social criticism, even 
of the more ‘‘advanced’’ kinds. He goes behind the diseases of 
modern life to find their causes in man’s faulty adjustment to 
the planet, and in what is called ‘‘education,’’ which perpetuates 
the faults of that adjustment. 

Probably the ‘‘strangeness’’ of The Pathway hides from many 
critics the fact that it has admirable wholeness of conception, 
that it is a novel as sound in structure as in detail. It proceeds 
with apparent aimlessness, presenting many incidents and many 
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people with vigor and with depth; and the relations between its 
parts are not immediately apparent. But when the end is 
reached, all has been drawn together in a massive and unified 
design. 

The Pathway is a precious book. It will arouse its readers to 
keener awareness of the earth and of people; and it will cause 
them to think. 

The Edge of the Nest, by Philip Stevenson (Coward-McCann, 
$2.50), is a novel of astonishing originality in structure. It con- 
sists of three long stories, each concerned with a brief period in 
the life of one of three children in the same family, and each 
written very intimately in the point of view of that child. But 
the three stories — presenting periods several years apart in the 
history of the family — dovetail in such fashion as to make up a 
unified record of the family group. The father and mother are 
established with great vitality, and one witnesses and partici- 
pates in the development of the three children according to their 
individual characters. 

The first story, which is made up of the experience of a boy 
of seven or eight, is amazing in the richness with which a world 
of experience usually treated sentimentally or superficially in 
fiction if at all, is recreated detail by detail with thoroughness 
and sympathy, and with the effect of positive truth and of great 
emotional significance. But I like even better the second story, 
ealled ‘‘Maze.’’ Here Stevenson has given us the boy on the 
threshold of adolescence, with his first experiences in establishing 
himself among his fellows, his first knowledge of sex matters, and 
the working out of what one knows will be his permanent relation 
to his father and mother. The narrative is one of both vigor and 
delicacy, and is profoundly interesting. I search the whole field 
of my reading of fiction without finding anything which seems to 
me to do as well what Stevenson has done here. The Edge of 
the Nest is a novel which I feel confident many readers of THE 
MIDLAND will enjoy. 
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